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NOTE 

THE contents of this pamphlet have been 
brought together as the result of an Ex- 
hibition of American Books illustrated 
with Woodcuts, held at The Grolier Club from 
April 8 to May 8, 191 5, in the belief that 
they will form a valuable contribution to the 
literature of an interesting epoch, now passing 
away. 

The manuscript of the unfinished paper by 
Mr. Anthony (written, probably, in the eighties) 
was shown in the exhibition, together with 
other memorabilia of that engraver, and, as it 
seems never to have been printed, it is included 
here, with the permission of his daughter, Mrs. 
Henry P. Perkins. The papers by Mr. Cole 
and Mr. Kingsley were read at a meeting of the 
Club members, on May 6, 191 5, Mr. Cole's by 
himself, and Mr. Kingsley 's by his friend, Mr. 
John W. Evans. 
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AN ART THAT IS PASSING AWAY 

IN the short talk which I shall have with 
you this evening, I propose to assume that 
engraving on wood dates back only to 
the latter part of the last century, when Bewick 
and Clennel were working together at New- 
castle, England; but engraving, so called, may 
be as old as the pyramids. 

Lossing in his memoir of Dr. Anderson, the 
first American wood engraver, says that there 
is an engraved gold ring in the possession of 
The New York Historical Society that Egyp- 
tologists say dates back to six hundred years 
before Pharaoh, the workmanship being so ex- 
quisite that it indicates centuries of growth in ! 
the art, and makes us believe that Manetho was \ 
right in declaring that five thousand years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, " Egypt was full of light 
and knowledge." The inference he draws is 
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that all the arts were then practised in a high 
degree of perfection, but, with the exception of 
a few Egyptian bricks, on which are impressed 
letters or signs supposed to be made by wooden 
stamps, we have no authentic records. 

Later, the pen not being known, perhaps — I 
say perhaps because, if there is nothing new 
under the sun, this little instrument might have 
been as common as cats in those days — the em- 
perors, and princes, and popes of Rome, used 
similar stamps to affix their signatures to docu- 
ments. They were not practised penmen, may- 
be. 1 1 would not be a bad idea for some people 
of to-day to adopt the old device to insure legi- 
bility. I have several in my mind who might 
do it to the advantage of their correspondents. 
Mr. Barrett, the actor, once wrote a review of 
Miss Alger's translation of Coquelin's book on 
acting and was surprised that it did not appear 
promptly in the columns of the New York 
Times, inaismuch as he had been invited to do 
the work. On the evening of the day when the 
review should have appeared, he was waited 
upon between the acts by one of the staff of the 
paper, who said that all the compositors, proof- 
readers and editors had had a twenty-four hour 
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Struggle over the manuscript and had got the 
thing reduced to one word, and he wished to 
know if it were coats or boats. The word was 
— agony. 

The first engravers of whom we find any 
mention are the Cunios, brother and sister, who 
are supposed to have worked in Ravenna, Italy, 
about the year 1285. Lossing says that the 
statement is regarded as pure fiction. Papillon, 
in his history of engraving, printed in Paris in 
1766, gives a detailed description and the titles 
of eight illustrations engraved and printed by 
the Cunios, which he found in the house of a 
Swiss gentleman in 17 19. At the time of the 
publication of his history, he was not able to 
place his hand upon the pictures, and up to the 
present none have been brought to light, 
although diligent search has been made in the 
old continental libraries. Yet Ottley regards 
Papillon's statement as authentic. There has 
been a great deal of ink wasted on the subject, 
so we will add nothing more to the amount. 

The origin of engraving is vague, and it would 
not, perhaps, be interesting to have the pros 
and cons of the various writers, except to notice 
a bit of special pleading by Ottley, who states 
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that Marco Polo, in mentioning the marvels he 
witnessed during his travels in China — this was 
about 1295 — did not notice this art, wherefore 
Ottley concludes that there was no novelty 
about it, as it was probably practised a century 
earlier in Venice. 

We said at the beginning of our remarks that 
wood-engraving proper dated from Bewick. Be- 
fore his day all illustrative work done on wood 
was mere carving. Although the graver was 
known many hundred years before his time, it 
was only employed on metals and precious gems. 
All work on wood was done on the side of the 
grain, "on planks," as Mr. Linton observes, con- 
sequently a graver could not be employed; in- 
stead they used knives set in handles which 
were held as we hold a pen (Papillon gives care- 
ful illustrations of them), and the cutting was 
done by drawing the instrument towards the 
operator. This is why Mr. Linton calls it 
"plank cutting" and not engraving. This lim- 
ited all work to what is known as "facsimile" 
engraving — the drawings being done probably 
with a pen, the spaces between the line being 
carefully carved away, leaving the pen lines 
raised to receive the ink. This was, as one may 
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readily understand, very slow and laborious 
work, coarse and bald in effect, and entirely 
wanting in what we know as tone and color. It 
was absolutely lacking in all artistic qualities, 
and from its nature was not practised by any 
of the capable men of the period. Diirer, who 
is known to many only as an engraver, probably 
never engraved or carved a block except for 
amusement. There were dozens of formsneu 
der or card cutters in Nuremberg at the time, 
who from long practice had become very expert 
in cutting stamps for playing cards, and whose 
work had no art value. 

Diirer's art life covered only a space of some- 
thing over thirty years. During this time he 
painted many pictures; made several journeys 
to Italy — no little circumstances in those days; 
etched several copperplates; engraved a very 
large number, some of them very full of work; 
wrote several works on the structure of his 
mother tongue; did some modelling, and drew 
the various designs by which he is now best 
remembered. I say that he never engraved 
except for amusement, or to correct the imperfect 
work of his assistants, and these are my reasons 
for my statement. The printed results of his 
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pictures are very generally uniform. This I 
attribute to the firm manner in which the draw- 
ings were made. On examining his blocks an 
expert at once discovers that they were cut by 
different hands. There are a large number of 
the "Little and Great Passion" blocks in the 
British Museum, and Mr. Linton, on examina- 
tion, found that scarcely any two of them could 
have been engraved by the same hand. A man's 
graver work is just as individual as his hand- 
writing. This is very apparent in the work of 
to-day in the swing and quality of the line. In 
the Diirer work, it is shown in the manner in 
which the dead wood is cleared away — that is, 
the white spaces that are not to receive the ink. 

One man, impulsive and rapid, cares nothing 
for the way in which he gets rid of the waste 
wood. He rips it out with a gouge, with no 
thought of finish, his only idea being to dispose 
of it. Another man, heavier and more phleg- 
matic, labors over these waste spaces, smooth- 
ing them as carefully as if cutting the back- 
ground of a cameo. To an expert this is 
convincing evidence, and Mr. Linton's judgment 
perfectly satisfies us. 

Again, taking a known list of his prints, and 
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the size of the blocks, Mr. Linton and I esti- 
mated that it would have taken Diirer at least 
one hundred and fifty years of steady work to 
have produced the blocks signed by him. This 
is a view of the case that the many writers on 
the art have not taken, as they had no technical 
knowledge of the vast labor required to produce 
these blocks. It seems to me hardly worth 
while to discuss the question. There were many 
others in Diirer's day, all working with the 
knives on planks, the art gradually dropping 
until Papillon's time, about 1730 to 1760, when 
some clever work was done. 

I have been rather diffuse about this early 
work because, although related to it, it was not 
engraving in the proper sense of the term. 

About 1770 Bewick engraved his first wood 
block, and was the creator of what is known as 
the white line. It happened in this wise. 
Bewick was a copperplate engraver, and feeling 
the need for more rapid reproduction of his 
bookplates conceived the idea of doing them, 
and his commercial works, on wood. Naturally 
he carried the same handling to the new mate- 
rial which he used on the copper — that is, he 
drew, so to speak, with the graver, making all 
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his forms with the tool instead of leaving them 
to be produced by the surface of his material. 
All real copperplate engraving is as autographic 
as etching, so the new material was worked 
upon in a manner that set the style for all time. 
It must be remembered that all first-class cop- 
perplate work is really drawing with the graver, 
with some stiffness, perhaps, but in the best 
artistic sense it is the same. Bewick associated 
with him Clennell, who was a fine artist, and 
who later, having done some of the best work 
bearing Bewick's name, became one of the noted 
landscape painters of his time. Bewick's style 
is one of the few things which have come into 
the world full fledged. It may be carried 
farther; it has been; but the fundamental prin- 
ciple was perfect at the birth. He was the 
first to use the end, instead of the side, of the 
grain, as in plank cutting. Bewick and Clennell 
were followed by several noted men, among 
whom Thompson and Branston were the best. 
Thompson was famous for the perfection of his 
facsimile work and his rendering of color, and 
Branston for rivalling the copperplate engraver 
in a sort of imitation of the peculiar handling 
required on metal. 

10 
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Varied successes followed those who came 
after these celebrated men. About 1840 W. J. 
Linton appeared on the field, and, at his best, 
was the finest exponent of the possibilities of 
the combination of boxwood and the engraver's 
tool. In power — knowledge of the value of 
various lines producing quality and texture — 
he is the peer of any engraver who ever lived, 
working by any process, on any material. For 
fine cultivation, skilled training in drawing and 
painting, a real love for the results produced by 
black and white, in his feeling for all that is 
best in wood-engraving, or, to go farther, in 
engraving of any kind, he seems to me to have 
no equal. His knowledge of line is as fine as 
that of the most famous copperplate engraver 
with the added sweetness which his material 
furnishes. He is the master par excellence of 
the burin. He is a sort of link to the past, so 
naturally I mention him in coming down to 
the present day. 

Some years ago Scribner's Monthly was start- 
ed in New York and, as the draughtsmen on 
wood were few and they largely employed by 
the Harpers, the new periodical cast about for 
talent. 

II 
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To draw upon the block requires niceness of 
touch, cleanness of handling and some knowl- 
edge of the material and the printing-press. 
. . . Photography was resorted to, the artist 
making his drawing in black and white, oil or 
water-color, as he preferred, which was then 
photographed on the wood. This brought into 
the market a large amount of fresh talent, other- 
wise not available, and a mixture of very, very 
good and very, very bad was the result. A 
clever, sometimes tricky, drawing or painting, 
say two feet by three, subsequently reduced to 
two by three inches, did not always come well 
in pure line, so all sorts of questionable methods 
were resorted to. The roulette wheel, such as 
is used by mezzotint engravers, and the multiple 
tool, so called, really a tool cutting, or rather 
scratching, several lines at one stroke — ^properly 
belonging to bright metal engravers — ^were 
brought into play, producing something which 
was neither fish, flesh nor fowl. Lines running 
in any direction, having no reference to texture 
or quality, were cut, and, if the color was false, 
across them was cut a series of lines to raise the 
color to the proper tone. Thus sky, water, 
trees, ground, flesh — ^all had the same treat- 
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ment — no partiality was shown. The result 
was very curious at first, but, as the men became 
more skillful, it grew to be positively offensive. 
Those who first practised this bastard style had 
not even second-rate rank as engravers. There 
is no knowledge of line or texture needed. 
Dozens of raw hands supplied the new re- 
quirements, and a great outcry was made 
that engraving was now loosed from its tram- 
mels, emancipated and was becoming an art, 
at the bidding of men who did not know the 
difference between a graver and a jack-plane. 
Then someone engraved a block where the sky 
was made up of a lot of angleworms, and then 
a new burst was made. "See how fine this is — 
even the brush marks are reproduced! This 
indeed is real art !" Just what has engraving to 
do with brush marks ? Why not reproduce the 
threads of the canvas? Did any intelligent 
man ever buy a painting on account of the 
manner in which the brush marks forced them- 
selves upon him? Are not such things inci- 
dental, and not of positive importance? Of 
course, there is value in the way in which the 
brush is dragged in drawing tree forms, hanging 
drapery, ragged clouds, etc., but it is something 
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to be felt, rather than seen. Take a painting, 
say again, three feet by two; reduce it to three 
inches by two. Your brush marks emphasized 
or reproduced then become aggressive, and 
usurp the place and interest that should be 
given to the motive, drawing, composition and 
color of the picture. 

Just here let me say that as a freak or experi- 
ment, to demonstrate the possible, I enjoy all 
efforts to reproduce absent and bizarre effects. 
But, however magnificent they may be as ex- 
amples of reckless daring, they are not art. I 
believe it has been settled by some Yankee that 
a whistle may be made out of a pig's tail, but 
isn't ivory, bone or wood the more sensible and 
proper material ? Did Rembrandt in his match- 
less etchings work with any intention of re- 
peating his methods on canvas ? No, he con- 
sidered only the material on which he labored, 
and thoroughly appreciated its limitations. Did 
Calame, the French painter, when he made 
those superb lithographs of wild landscapes, wet 
skies and tumbling torrents, think only of his 
two-inch brushes and loaded palette? No, he 
also understood the power and limitation of his 
vehicle; unique work was the result in his case 
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also, as fine and as individual as his canvas 
productions. Many other instances might be 
mentioned, but these two are sufficient. 

A follower of the New School, after deriding 
Bewick and Brans ton as having set lines for 
various textures, says, "for faces and flesh they 
use curved lines, mostly in extremely poor imi- 
tation of the lineal direction used by able etch- 
ers and steel engravers of former times." How 
it would astonish them if they could come back 
to us and listen to the charge that this work even 
squinted in the direction of etching. And then, 
almost immediately, this New School man says, 
"Unger," an etcher by the way, "works in the 
way that I desire to work in wood-engraving." 
As the boys say, he must have been off his base 
at the time of making this statement. . . . Would 
Unger do other than reproduce the article in his 
own inimitable style, given all form and color, 
bearing constantly in mind his material and 
manner of printing and so give us an additional 
art treasure, a fine etching — with his power and 
honesty prostitute his profession ? I think not. 
Why should an engraving be made to look like 
a water<olor ? Would a water-color be any more 
valuable because it looked like an etching? 

15 
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Every material has its special value and limi- 
tations. 

The artist who knows most about engraving 
finds the least fault with the reproduction of his 
designs, and the engraver who knows least about 
art, and, consequently, the least about engrav- 
ing, is the sort of man who would propose 
engraving his block astride of a telegraph pole, 
so that he might get vital force and aerial 
perspective in his work. 

Wallin, the artist, said to me, " My lines and 
pencilling are merely suggestive to the engraver, 
as he of necessity knows or should know more 
than 1 about the value of lines." Schell says, 
" Let the engraver, if he be a good one, follow 
the spirit rather than the letter of my drawing." 
Fenn says, "I am not drawing lines for the 
printing press. I furnish the form and color, 
and it is entirely in the province of the engraver 
to so render these that the result in black and 
white spaces shall give the public an idea of my 
conception." 

And now for some of the difficulties that sur- 
round the work of the engraver. First, his 
greatest cross is the wood. The grain may have 
a slant, so that it will cut only in one direction. 

i6 
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If the subject be all tint, with very little detail 
or definition of form, this may not be very seri- 
ous, as it is possible to engrave a block upside 
down; but if it be a subject that demands that 
lines be engraved in various directions, the block 
must be abandoned, or a very poor result is 
inevitable. In either case, a large amount of 
extra time is expended which does not show, 
and cannot usually be charged for. Then the 
wood may be soft and spongy, so that a sharp 
line will not hold. The only resource in such 
a case is to engrave the block way down in tone, 
by leaving all the lighter lines thick and heavy, 
and trust to thinning the lines after the block is 
inked, inasmuch a!s sometimes the oil and var- 
nish in the ink will so act upon the fiber of the 
wood that they gain more consistency and will 
stand the thinning or shapening that without 
such aid would be impossible. Then knots and 
twists in the wood often develop just beneath 
the surface, which the most careful scrutiny 
cannot discover until the graver reveals them. 
Then the draughtsman comes in with his con- 
tribution to the general confusion. Inexperi- 
ence permits him to lay a ground on the wood, 
on which to make his drawing, that is so thick 
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that the graver does not always go through it, 
so color is lost and destruction runs riot. Then 
they draw in lamp black mixed with gum. 
Again, by some carelessness or blunder they 
correct their drawings, by laying a thick surface 
of white on while the new forms are laid. Then 
they draw in water-colors, oils,, lithographic 
crayon, and every conceivable vehicle. 

I remember having an engraver come to me 
once with a drawing to ask what I thought it 
was and what it meant. He said he had written 
to the artist and could only get in reply that he 
had forgotten what he had intended the back- 
ground to be — it was either sky or a stone wall 
— he couldn't remember, but if the engraver 
would hold the block at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to a candle, the light to come over the 
left shoulder, he thought the real intention as to 
the background might be revealed ! 

I once had an artist send me a sketch, or 
tracing, on the block, and when I wrote asking 
what he meant, he replied, "The fact is you know 
my style and will have no trouble. I hadn't 
time to finish the drawing. I wanted the money, 
so I told the publisher I had sent the drawing 
to you. He was satisfied and paid the bill." 
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The great bother we have arises from the fact 
that so few draughtsmen are conversant with 
the elementary principles of design and color. 
They expect the engraver to be posted on these 
points but do not trouble themselves to con- 
sider the material, the engraver, or the final 
process in the production, the printing press. 
But the engraver has now come to the front, and 
is enabled to select that which he knows he can 
satisfactorily render, or reject that which he 
thinks beneath his ability or unworthy of his 
powers. 

It might, perhaps, be surprising to hear how 
many modern artists have been either engravers 
or draughtsmen on the block. The most promi- 
nent in France is Meissonnier. England adds 
to the list with the names of Clennell, Harvey, 
Gilbert, Thomas, Millais, Holman Hunt, Walker, 
and many others. Here in Boston among the 
engravers we have G. L. Brown, "Champ," 
Harley, Garrett, and others. In New York we 
have the Morans, Fenn, Hennessy, Bough ton, 
Bunner, Hitchcock, the Smillies, Casilaer, Col- 
man, McEntee, the Harts, Durand, Share, 
Murphy, and many others — some engravers 
on steel, others on wood. The list is long. 
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Just here comes in the trouble with most 
painters' work for illustration, when handling 
color; those who have a fine color sense fill in 
with delight, but when they come down to the 
exactness of black and white they lose form and 
light and shade, and their productions are fre- 
quently not only drawn badly but are devoid 
of color— stale, flat and muddled. 

[unfinished] 
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THE ANALOGY BETWEEN WOOD- 
ENGRAVING AND PAINTING 

AS we all know, the arts and letters hold 
much in common by analogy with each 
other, since it is one and the same spirit 
manifesting itself through various mediums: 
the writer paints us pictures with his pen, 
the artist gives us symphonies with his brush, 
the musician builds us orchestrations of color, 
architecture has been styled "frozen music," 
poetry is called "speaking painting," and paint- 
ing, "silent poetry." There is much in en- 
graving, taken as a reproductive art, that is 
analogous to these, when we consider its 
technique. Though not, as these, shining with 
a light of its own, but reflecting, like the moon, 
a borrowed light, it has yielded, and is still con- 
tributing in a quiet sort of way, some light to 
the world, which is certainly not all moonshine. 
The uninitiated — the layman — likes this or that 
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engraving in preference to another, not because 
of any reference to the lines in either, but pri- 
marily for the subject. A poor engraving from 
a great subject is to him of more account than 
a good rendering of an indiiferent or bad work 
of art. We can find no fault with this attitude 
of the outsider, for it is right, and as it should 
be, since engraving is a means to an end and 
not an end in itself. Enough for the engraver 
if, as Walt Whitman exclaims, "the art is to the 
artist and comes back most to him," so the en- 
graving is to the engraver and comes back most 
to him. Certain it is that he gets the most fun 
out of it, and it certainly comes back most to 
him when the publisher refuses the product of 
his months of joyous toil. 

No one values an engraving from its lines 
merely, except, perhaps, engravers. An engrav- 
ing to be of any lasting value must, in the first 
place, be a faithful transcript of a great work of 
art (speaking of it as a medium of reproduction), 
and, in the second place, it must be well en- 
graved. The lines or technique, in the first 
place, must be expressive of the thought in its 
original, — ^must supplement its intent, and in 
the second place they must be, above all things, 
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printable, — ^for what otherwise do they amount 
to? 

Any account of engraving leads us naturally 
to the consideration of lines, cross-hatchings 
and stipples. These are the three elements con- 
stituting its technique, with which, by their 
various combinations and elaborations — coarse 
and fine, thick and thin, equal and unequal, — 
and by the further aid of juxtapositions of these, 
the engraver is enabled to create a pleasing and 
expressive variety in the surface of his block or 
plate. So in painting there are three primary 
colors, and the painter who is skilled in their 
manipulation may immensely enrich his canvas 
thereby. The modem engraver, dealing as he 
does with textures and values, in reality paints 
with his burin. The earlier forms of engraving 
dealt with the line, and the very beginning of 
engraving as well as painting is linear in charac- 
ter. We have examples of pre-historic engrav- 
ing in the outline decorations on the walls of 
the rock-hewn caverns of the men of the stone 
age, preserved in our Natural History Museums. 
Ruskin tells us that "the value of hue in all 
illuminations on painted glass of fine periods 
depends primarily on the expedients used to 
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make the colors palpitate and fluctuate, inequal- 
ity of brilliancy being the condition of brilliancy, 
just as inequality of accent is the condition of 
power and loveliness in sound/* The inequality 
of stitch in hand-made lace is one of its beauties ; 
the inequality in speech constitutes one of the 
conditions of expressiveness in oratory, charging 
it with life; and pen work and etching are alive 
and instinct with this quality. 

I once met a sculptor of prominence in Flor- 
ence who thought he could make a more beau- 
tiful physiognomy than the Venus de Milo pos- 
sesses. So he made one half of a lovely face 
and cast this, adding the duplicate thus ob- 
tained to the other side, thus making the two 
halves exactly alike. The result was a cold, 
mechanical and expressionless countenance. 
It was an experiment and furnished a demon- 
stration that the perfection of beauty is owing 
in part to its imperfection. "Where's the face 
one would meet in every place?" Keats ex- 
claims. Happily we never meet it, or it would 
appall us, because the conditions are always 
different. The inequality in faces makes theni 
supportable; they are constantly varied by 
thoughts and emotions flitting over them like 
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clouds drifting over the face of the sky. Fortu- 
nately for artists, and for art dealers, we 
all have emotions if we don't have thoughts. 
We can rarely explain why a thing charms 
us. It is generally the beautiful, rarely the 
ugly that does so. There are so many ele- 
ments entering into its construction that it sur- 
passes our ix)wer to apprehend them all. The 
ringing of a bell evokes another sound — an har- 
monic — ^in the air. A few bold, black lines 
printed upon white paper will cause their white 
interspaces to glisten and give a luminous 
quality to the tint. The black lines evoke this 
effect. Grey the black lines and the luminosity 
is reduced. One thing is certain, technique is at 
the base, and technique differs as the material 
or matter of each art differs, and without matter 
there is no giving "to airy nothingness a local 
habitation and a name," — no stuff in which 
imagination may create an image. Moreover, 
any difference that may exist between the mate- 
rial bases of the arts exacts a corresponding 
difference between the qualities of temperament 
and imagination in the artists who practice 
them. R. A. M. Stevenson in his eloquent 
book on Velasquez, speaking of " the dignity of 
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technique/' says, "it is not the lover of pictures, 
but the devotee of his own spiritual emotions 
who needs to be told that technique is art; that 
it is as inseparable from art as features from 
facial expression, or as body from soul in a world 
where force and matter are one and inconceiv- 
able as separated. In fact the man who has no 
interest in technical questions has no interest in 
art; he loves it as those love you who profess 
only love for your soul." And again, "tech- 
nique is not hateful, but only the ix)int of view 
it expresses. There is a silly unimpassioned 
mind which looks on nature without choice be- 
tween things, which seems choked with trifles, 
which possesses no touchstone in its emotions 
wherewith to distinguish the important from 
the foolish. There may be such a thing as mere 
technique, but it is not what the vituperator of 
realism would have it. In words, it is nonsense 
verses; in paint, mere decorative consistency, 
without the meaning or emotion of truth to 
nature." And I might add, in engraving it is 
dealing with the superficies of an original and 
thus missing its inner meaning, breadth of tone, 
softness and ensemble; nosing into a painting 
with the unsparing eye of the camera, a trait 
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which called forth Rembrandt's indignation 
when he told such a trifler that "pictures were 
not made to be smelled." Technique is the very 
life and soul of engraving. To the engraver 
nothing is truer than Francois Millet's saying 
that "art is a calculation." Referring again to 
the value of inequalities of brilliancy as being 
the condition of brilliancy in painted glass, the 
analogy we have to this in engraving in the con- 
trasting of brilliant and opaque textures, is clear 
enough. It is evident that a tint made with a 
series of coarse or bold lines is distinct from one 
made with extremely fine lines, though the act- 
ual value of the tint as a shade be nothing differ- 
ent. These then constitute differences without 
distinctions. Exactly is this paralleled in paint- 
ing where we have distinctions of color (in the 
way of pigment) without differences in value of 
light and shade when reduced by photography 
to black and white, but the brilliancy or opacity 
of which may be indicated in engraving, in the 
interpretation of these colors into their light 
and shade values. Linton held that "there is 
a perspective in lines." Certainly the lines in 
the foreground of a landscape, for instance, are 
more accentuated than those of the middle dis- 
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tance, and lose themselves by gentle gradation 
into the background. But Linton had refer- 
ence not to these large lines of character but 
to the technique of engraved ones. My dis- 
agreement with him here is rather in the na- 
ture of a distinction without a difference. I 
should not be ready to lay down any arbitrary 
dictum in this matter of lines. It is true that 
bold lines give a sparkle and brilliancy to a tint 
and fine ones an opposite effect, and that, as a 
natural consequence, the former are more suited 
to the foreground where generally the painter 
gathers his more brilliant colors, and the latter 
belong more naturally to the background, where, 
owing to the atmosphere, the colors are less 
pronounced. But suppose the engraver had a 
glowing sunset or conflagration to translate, 
where the light fills the eye, blinding it to every- 
thing else. The foreground would then swim 
in a penumbra of mystery, and, it would mani- 
festly be out of harmony with the quality of 
such shade to translate it with a bold line 
merely because of its propinquity. Shield the 
eye from the glare that fills it and immediately 
the foreground will assume another quality and 
will then admit of a different treatment. It 
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would be very easy to multiply instances where 
bold lines would be inapplicable to the render- 
ing of foreground objects. Such will suggest 
themselves to any engraver, though it is not 
easy to imagine any instance where they are 
admissible in the extreme distance. In this 
matter of lines no hard or fast rule could or 
should govern the engraver. On this subject 
Blake retorts to the engravers of his day, '* You 
say there are no straight lines in nature: I say 
there are all kinds of lines in nature." To con- 
tinue our analogy of engraving to painting; art 
is a calculation — a matter of selection, an ar- 
rangement, a combination, a reduction, an 
abridgment, in short a synthesis of nature. 

"What is that abridgment and selection we 
behold in all spiritual activity but itself the 
creative impulse ?" It is this "abridgment and 
selection,'* which Emerson observes "is the inlet 
of that higher illumination which teaches to 
convey a larger sense by simpler symbols." 
Thus how many do we hear express their disap- 
pointment on having first seen the falls of Niag- 
ara! They had formed in their imagination a 
grander picture than what they beheld, with its 
prosaic accompaniment of tree and house, wagon 
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or tourists' automobile. "What is man but 
nature's finer success in self-explication"? Em- 
erson continues. "What is man but a finer, 
compacter landscape, than the horizon figures 
— nature's eclecticism ? And what is his speech, 
his love of painting, love of nature, but a 
still finer success? All the weary miles and 
tons of space and bulk left out, and the spirit 
or moral of it contracted into a musical word, 
or the most cunning stroke of the pencil?" 
The engraver's work illustrates this, his is a 
synthesis of his original as the artist's is of 
nature. Upon this subject George de Forest 
Brush once wrote me many years ago when I 
had an engraving to make from a photograph of 
one of his pictures. The original was in America, 
but I was in Europe engaged upon the old mas- 
ters. He wanted to explain to me how I could 
simplify matters in the management of his pic- 
ture (which was in efl^ect the course I was per- 
suing in the treatment of the old masters). He 
said, "when you lay a sheet of tracing paper 
upon the photograph a thousand little accents 
disappear, also many darks are equalized and 
become one, and yet the beauty of the work is 
none the less, but on the contrary is enhanced. 
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So one is reminded how much that is in the orig- 
inal can be dispensed with, and to what advan- 
tage on the human side; that is, if we can turn 
the problem of values into three of four in- 
stead of fifty, the expression of the whole will 
surely gain." He added: "My ix)int of view is 
that engraving and painting are very much 
alike; the richness and depth of nature the 
painter can never come very near, much less 
can the wood-engraver come near the depth 
of tone in a painting; therefore by putting aside 
more or less the aim to do that which we cannot 
do, we throw all our force upon those points 
wherein our arts are not limited; for instance 
in wood engraving the fingers can be made 
round, and the joints in their right places 
to perfection, but that is what we rarely see." 
The worst evil attending the reduction of a 
large painting to the dimensions of an engrav- 
ing for a magazine page is the loss of the breadth 
and largeness upon which its decorative feat- 
ure depends; as a decoration it becomes petite, 
mean, and ineffective, and the grandeur which 
it had embodied has suffered. Letters, for in- 
stance, which in the large could be clearly read 
are now so diminutive as scarcely to be legible. 
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La Farge once complained to me despairingly 
of this evil attending the reduction of his works, 
and for this reason he much preferred to draw his 
subjects on the wood for purp)oses of engraving. 
This was thirty-five or more years ago when 
photography was beginning to replace drawing 
on wood. It then becomes the art of the en- 
graver to restore as far as possible the largeness 
of the original by subduing many half tints in 
the lights, thus strengthening their volume and 
power, and equalizing the darks; thus increas- 
ing their weight, and by this means to compass 
somewhat the repose and effectiveness of his 
original. 

Emerson deducts from the artist and his 
work all that belongs to nature and conven- 
tion, explaining how much he owes to the style 
of his day the thought and language of his gen- 
eration, and showing how nature paints the 
best part of the picture, carves the best part of 
the statue, builds the best part of the house, 
and speaks the best part of the oration, and the 
advantages to which he adverts are such as the 
artist did not consciously produce. He relied 
on their aid and put himself in the way to re- 
ceive help from them, for he saw that his plant- 
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ing and watering waited for the sunlight of 
nature, or were in vain. How reliant, for in- 
stance, is the wood-engraver upon the quality 
of his wood and the skill with which the wood- 
man prepared it! Upon photography and the 
skill of the photographer in making him a care- 
ful copy upon his block! Of what consequence 
his days of toil if his subject be of little merit? 
And how much is he beholden to his printer for 
an artistic impression; to the Japanese for their 
wonderful paper, and to his tools for their tem- 
pers, also to his publisher and art editor for 
tbetr tempers when he demands an occasional 
check — a hundred dollars or so to fire up his 
waning enthusiasm. 

The analogies which exist in all the arts 
would seem to exhibit one mind working in 
and through many materials to temporary ends. 
To quote again from our beloved Emerson: 
"The artist who is to produce a work which is 
to be admired not by his friends or his towns- 
people or his contemporaries only, but by all 
men, and which is to be more beautiful to the 
eye in proportion to its culture, must dis-indi- 
vidualize himself and be a man of no party and 
no manner and no age, but one through whom 
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the soul of all men circulates as the common 
air through his lungs. He must work in the 
spirit in which we conceive a prophet to speak 
or an angel of the Lord to act; that is, he is not 
to speak his own words or do his own works or 
think his own thoughts but is to be an organ 
through which the universal mind acts. His 
aim is to hinder his individuality from acting." 
He must, as Leonardo da Vinci recommends, 
study well his own physiognomy that he may 
keep it out of his pictures. "So much as we 
can shove aside our egotism, our prejudice and 
will, and bring the omniscience of reason upon 
the subject before us, so perfect is the work." 
Precisely analogous to this is the attitude of 
the engraver before his great original, and this 
of Emerson could not be more descriptive of it 
than if penned by the philosopher especially to 
present his case. Must the engraver knuckle 
down then to a slavish copy of his original? 
Why yes! But as we have already seen he is 
a realist in the sense that Velasquez was when 
he vowed he would paint nothing without strict 
adherence to the facts of his great original — 
nature; and there is no other way to accomplish 
this except by interpretation. The engraver 
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interprets. He is a slave to those large lines of 
character on which the subtlety of expression 
depends, and by which one man's work is dis- 
tinguished from another's. He will dig and 
slave over a tint to secure its proper gradation 
and flatness, and will give heed jealously to the 
subtle contours of objects, that they melt into 
the background according to their just degrees 
of softness and atmospheric effect. Above all, 
he is a slave to the ensemble of his original. He 
knows too well the hidden pitfalls that lie con- 
cealed beneath the suave surface of say, a Velas- 
quez, or a CarriSre, to touch any one of whose 
lines too firmly or miss the nuancing of their 
ineffably delicate accents — tightening a detail 
of face or costume — ^would be to cause a shriek- 
ing definition to startle him like a Jack-in-the- 
box. These are his excitements in the quiet 
of his tranquil den as he slavishly plies his burin 
with his nose glued to his block. But slavery 
is not the word. His is a free man's work for 
is he not fired with enthusiasm, having received 
his check of a hundred dollars or more ? — always 
more, for he is a believer in progress and is ever 
imbued with the spirit of a noble discontent. 
All that I have now recounted, you know, of 
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course, already, and I am fully conscious that 
I have done nothing but "carry coals to New- 
castle/' 
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To THE Committee of The Grolier Club: 
Gentlemen: 

LIKE unto the clear tones of the village 
church bell wavering across the Spring 
meadows, a call reaches my seclusion from 
old comrades in the publishing world. I try to 
arouse to action as of old, but my hand has be- 
come shaky and my graver is rusty. If I re- 
spond as I wish my steps are too uncertain to 
make sure of finishing my journey. Shall we 
have the memories of forty and twenty-five 
years ago, that crowd thick and fast and seem 
but as yesterday? Do you remember these 
actors in the beginning of the drama for "The 
New School of American Wood-Engraving," 
Cole, Juengling, Smithwick, Wolf, Evans, Kelly, 
King, Davis, Marsh and Kingsley ? How we 
climbed the stair to Mr. Drake's office, did our 
own memoranda, took out our blocks and 
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brought them back with fear and trembling 
lest they have to be done over ? 

What a doing of astounding feats with gravers, 
and how the rank and file of engravers were 
wondering what fireworks were to happen next. 
And, do you remember Linton hanging on to the 
brakes for fear the machine would land in a 
ditch? 

To be sure, Mr. Artist, bring on your char- 
coal, pencil, water-color or oil painting and we 
will chaw it for you any way you like, and 
digest and print it in a style never seen before. 
What did we care for tradition which prescribed 
our methods ? The more kinds of expression 
the better. Such was the spirit of the times, 
and such the feeling of the publishers, artists, 
engravers, and printers, for they were all young 
and full of enthusiasm. This was the begin- 
ning, when the seed was sown, between 1870 
and 1880, and the crop that was to come from 
this sowing no man could forecast. 

I move rapidly forward up to the exhibit of 
The Grolier Club in this hall in 1890 with a 
glance at the intervening years. 

Meanwhile artists and engravers had been 
shaken up together, new men had come in, and 
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more or less the actors had developed into spe- 
cialists, and with the engravers at least, it be- 
came an absurdity for the landscape man to 
undertake the figure or portraiture. 

The Japan proof had developed at Bauer's 
printing establishment. 

The engravers formed a society and made 
beginnings of larger work for art's sake, with 
the Japan proof as an objective. 

The Grolier Club was established with the 
veteran artist printer, Theodore L. DeVinne, as 
first lecturer. 

Of what followed I will only try to recall 
salient points nearest to me. Smithwick was 
at Harper's, Juengling died early. Cole went off 
to Europe for old masters, and Kingsley shook 
the pillars of tradition by appearing with an 
engraving direct from Nature made in a sketch- 
ing car. 

Also, others got the fever and followed the 
idea of original work in their separate fields, all 
endeavoring to make a creative artist out of the 
former mechanical engraver. Colonel Rush C. 
Hawkins, of The Grolier Club, was U. S. Com- 
missioner of Fine Arts for the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889. Being warm for American wood-en- 
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graving, he spent much time with J. P. Davis 
gathering representative Japan proofs. This 
Exhibit came back in 1890 and was hung on 
the east wall of this hall, and framed proofs of 
later work were hung upon the west wall, while 
the glass cases held the proofs in simple white 
mats. 

As far as I know this was the most compre- 
hensive general Exhibit of the American En- 
gravers. The Grolier Club furnished a com- 
plete catalogue headed with the awards. This 
was copied when the Exhibit went on a two- 
year tour of the United States. At the same 
time several lectures were delivered on the sub- 
ject. Many collectors became interested in the 
Japan proof, and it certainly looked as if the 
dream of the Artist Engraver might be re- 
alized. 

If only the actors did not grow old, and if the 
nightmare of the process plate would hold off 
ten years longer, and if the whole publishing 
world, in the race for supremacy, did not com- 
mercialize the whole art question, and forget all 
about it in a week, how much might be done in 
America ! 

All this I remember, and I have little else to 
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tell, except my own experiences. A glimpse of 
the car might please you, with some visitors you 
know hanging about in the woods. 

There is Kruell, our foremost portrait en- 
graver, making a sketch of landscape, which he 
will do nothing with when he gets it. There is 
Davis out by the mill dam patiently painting 
his subject. He will engrave it and it will be 
one of his best things, if he ever gets it done. 
There is Charles G. Whiting, of the Springfield 
Republican, with trowel and tin case for botani- 
cal specimens, wandering about, and at meal 
times showing us how to clean our dishes with 
moss, and knives and forks by sticking them in 
the sand. 

At night we scare all the wild animals with 
our talk on art, and finally get to sleep in the 
small hours of the morning, two on the floor of 
the car and two in the bunks. Yes, the car has 
seen many painters, artist engravers, poets and 
such like impractical folks. Many an engrav- 
ing has been made at its little desk in front of 
the bay window. 

It has been out in all seasons, in storm and 
sunshine, on top of the mountain and in the 
secluded glen, always well treated by the wild 
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creatures about and made much of by families 
of the farming communities on its travels. 

And there are many rare phases of nature 
that come to the dweller in the wild places of 
New England. At night there is the quieting 
down of the forest prowlers, in the morning 
hours the air is full of strange mysteries, and 
then the faint flush of dawn comes in the east. 
Cool mists are creeping over the pools, and rosy 
streamlets are flecking the western sky. The 
birds wake up, a cock crows in a distant farm 
yard. The sun springs up with a flood of light, 
and another day has begun. 

But the glory of New England is its autumn 
color in the mountains. Although looked upon 
as impractical by the painters, surely there is 
no picture more inspiring and restful in the 
wide world than this view from a jutting rock 
a thousand feet above the valley. Wind clouds 
are flying across the sky, the afternoon sun is 
lighting up the variegated landscape at our feet. 
The sugar maples in gold and crimson are 
marching and counter-marching like the armies 
of the earth on parade, and the long lines of 
evergreen stretch away mile on mile into the 
blue distance. A river, like a silver ribbon, 
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flashes out of the mists on its winding way to 
the sea, the sky and clouds echo the symphony 
in a lighter key. Seemingly the trooping cohorts 
of brilliant color are going on and up into the 
endless cloud-forms, and faint lines of mist are 
let down out of the sky, enfolding them as if in 
an eternal resting place. 

These rare and delicate phases of nature are 
the true source of inspiration for the artist, 
whether he seeks to express her meaning with 
brush or with graver, and until he has lived 
among her mysteries he will work in vain. 

I do not know that I can say more to help old 
comrades, or the cause of Wood-engraving, but 
I go back to the quiet of my native hills with 
this firm conviction: Whatever feeling of in- 
spiration or of spiritual consequence has been 
put into human effort, whether the work is 
with graver, brush or pen, that element is a 
part of the power that holds the stars on their 
courses, and controls the harmony of the physi- 
cal universe in an orderly sequence. 

Therefore, the spiritual element is indestruc- 
tible through all the turmoil of physical con- 
ditions, and must find its place in the art history 
of a national life. 
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The stoiy of the American Engraver is the 
heritage of the American people, now growing | 

SO rapidly in power that none can foresee the ' 

end, for it is likely to dominate the world. It 
will care for its own, and we can safely leave our | 

cause to the cultured intelligence of future gen- 
erations. \ 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

IN the following table the books and magazines are 
grouped chronologically under their publishers. 
The third and fourth columns of the table ("Artist" 
and "Engraver") refer to the illustration chosen for 
exhibition, as designated in the second column. The 
"Remarks" in the fifth column refer to the book 
as a whole. 

The table is followed by a list of proof impres- 
sions, which are arranged alphabetically under their 
engravers. When taken directly from a collection, the 
source of a proof is designated as follows: 

Amer. Art Rev. — ^The American Art Review. Boston, Estes & 

Lauriat, 1881. 
Hamerton — ^The Art of the American Wood-Engraver. Forty 

India Proofs to accompany the text of P. G. 

Hamerton. New York, Scribner, 1894. 
Longfellow — ^The Poetical Works of H. W. Longfellow. 

Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1879. 
Scrib. Port. 1 1 . — Proofs from Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas. 

Second Series. New York, 1881. 
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New York Publishers PP- 53 
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ARTIST 



BNORAVBR 



REMARKS 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 

NEW YORK 



Family Christian 


Wrapper. 


Darley. 


Childs. 


Other eng'rs — 


Almanac, 1852. 








Annin, 

Whitney, 

Bookhout 


1855. 


p. 29. 




Bookhout. 


Various eng'rs; 
wrapper by 
Kinnersley, 
after Chap- 
man. 


1858. 


p. 33 (with original 
drawing). 


f« 


Ward. 


Other eng'rs — 
Bogert, Whit- 
ney, Book- 
hout. 


1867. 


Wrapper. 


Fenn. 


Langridge. 


Other eng'rs — 
Kinnersley, 
Waters, etc. 


The Child's Paper, 


t. p., Alexander An- 


Will. 


Whitney. 


Single leaf. 


Nov., 1867. 


derson. 








April, 1874. 


t. p., Canary Bird. 


Herrick. 


Hayes. 


i« f( 


Jan., 1875. 


t. p.. Nut Hatch 


Herrick. 




it »t 


Oct., 1877. 


t. p.. Little Scholar. 




Cole. 


*t tt 


The Illustrated 


t. p.. Winter. 


Darley. 


Hayes. 


Single leaf, with 


Christian Week- 








tracing. 


ly, Feb. 17, 1872. 
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AUTHOR, TITLB, DATE 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 


ARTIST 


ENGRAVER 


REMARKS 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY CONTINUED 




The illustrated 


t. p.. The Beloved 


Ary Scheffer. 


Linton. 


Single leaf, with 


Christian Week- 


Disciple. 






proof. 


ly, April 6, 1873 










Dec. 14, 1872. 


t. p.. Merle d'Aubig- 
n6. 


Will. 


Cole. 


Single leaf. 


June 20, 1874. 


t. p., Breakfast is 
Ready. 


Mittendorfer. 


"? 


tt « 


Aug. 15, 1874. 


t. p.. Saved. 


Darley. 


Hayes. 


« <( 


Jan. 2, 1875. 


t. p., Lost. 


ft 


t* 


it ti 


[Undated.] 


p. 332, Washington's 
Headquarters. 




Whitney. 


tt ti 


Apples of Gold, 


(Six illustrations 


Gilbert. 


Bobbett& 




1879^3 


framed together.) 




Edmunds, 
Annin, 
Howland, 
Whitney. 




1883, No. 38. 


t. p.. Mother Love. 


Darley. 


Hayes. 


€4 «« 


1883, No. 42. 


p. 165, By the Fire- 
side. 


Whitney. 




« « 


1883, No. 43. 


p. 169, In a Storm. 


R. S. Gifford. 


Filmer. 


f( «f 


1883, No. 44. 


p. 173, Fishing in 






« <f 




Norway. 









PUBLICATIONS OF HARPER BROTHERS 

NEW YORK 



Holy Bible, 1846. 


pp. 594-5. 


Chapman. 


Adams. 


1,600 cuts, 
all by Adams, 
mostly after 
Chapman. 


Simms, W. G. Life 


Front. 


Halpin. 


Avery. 


All by Avery, 


of Chevalier Bay- 








after Halpin. 


ard, 1847. 










Franklin, Benjamin. 


p. I. 


Chapman. 


Howland. 


Various eng'rs. 


Autobiography, 










1848. 










Harper's Monthly, 


p. 142, Fashions. 




Lossing& 


(« « 


June, 1850 (v. I, 






Barritt. 




no. i). 
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AUTHOR, TITLB, DATE 



ILLUSTKATIOM SHOWN 



ARTIST 



ENGRAVER 



REMARKS 



HARPER BROTHERS CONTINUED 



Harper's Monthly, 


p. 586-7, Israel Put- 




Lossing & 


Various eng'rs. 


April, 1856. 


nam. 




Barritt. 






Dec, 1877. 


p. 4, Hymn on the 
Nativity. 


Fredericks. 


Davis. 




tl 


Dec., 1877. 


p. 5, Hymn on the 
Nativity. 


<f 


Kruell. 




tt 


April, 1879. 


p. 672, Adoration of 
the Cross. 


St. Gaudens. 


Snyder. 




tt 


Sept., 1879. 


p. 491, "Whoo!" 


Beard. 


Davis. 




tt 


Dec., 1879. 


p. 39, Ponce de 
Lton Spring. 


Frost. 


Hoskin. 




It 


July, 1880. 


p. 181, Falls of the 
Blackwater. 


Graham. 


King. 




11 


July, 1880. 


p. 174, The Old Mill. 


<i 


Hoskin. 




It 


Harper's Weekly, 


p. 9, The Arrest. 










Jan.3, i857(v. I, 












no. i). 












Sept. a6, 1857. 


p. 616-7, "Adriatic." 






First double- 










page 


cut in Har- 










per's 


Weekly. 


Sept. 20, 1873. 


p. 828. Rip Van Win- 
kle. 


Darley. 


Linton. 


Singl 


e leaf. 


April 26, 1873. 


P- 34 5» Wreck of the 
Atlantic 


Homer. 




«( 


It 


Sept. 27, 1873. 


p. 844, Gloucester 
Harbor. 


« 




4t 


It 


Feb. 28, 1874. 


p. 208, The Book 
Stall. 


Abbey. 




H 


tl 


Feb. 28, 1874. 


p. 205, Spoiling the 
Slide. 


tt 


Bross. 


tt 


It 


Feb. 28, 1874. 


p. 205, The Taxider- 
mist. 


Church. 




tl 


It 


Aug. 22, 1874. 


p. 693, Waiting for a 
Bite. 


Homer. 


Lagarde. 


tt 


It 


Feb. 3, 1877. 


p. 88-9, Drumming 
Out a Tory. 


Reinhart. 


Smithwick. 


tt 


It 


Oct. 20, 1883. 


t.p.. Sir Moses 
Montefiore. 


Richmond. 


Stauden- 
baur. 


tt 


It 


Dec. 13, 1884. 


t. p.. The Goddess of 


Church. 




tt 


It 




our Kitchen. 
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AUTHOR, TITLE, DATB 



ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 



ARTIST 



BNGRAVBR 



REMARKS 



HARPER BROTHERS — CONTINUED 



Harper's Weekly, 


p. 831, Under the 


Smedley. 


Smithwick? Single leaf. 


Dec. 13, 1884. 


Mistletoe. 






Lossing, B. J. Field 


p. 46. 




Ix>ssing & 




Bookofthe Rev- 






Barritt. 




olution, V.I, 1851 










Willmott. R. A. 


p. 337. 


Gilbert. 


Andrew. 


Various eng'rs. 


Poets of the 19th 










Century, 1838. 










Morris, F. O. Dogs, 


t.p. and front. 


Landseer. 




tt €€ 


1873. 










Harper's Bazaar, 


p. 393. 


Abbey. 




« «« 


May 2, 1874. 










Benjamin, S. G. W. 


p. 75. 




Davis. 


(« «« 


Contemporary 










Art in Europe, 










1877. 


• 








Harper's Young 


t. p.. The Tourna- 


Kelly 


Evans. 


<« « 


People, Nov. 18, 


ment. 






■ 


1879 (v. I, no. 3). 










Harper's Christmas 


p. 4, Christmastime 


Gifford. 


Measom. 


Single leaf. 


188a. 


in New England. 










p. 13, Making Home 


Reinhart. 


Zimmer- 


tt tt 




for Christmas. 




mann. 






p. 13, Decorating the 


Dielman. 


Stauden- 


tt tt 




Church. 




baur & 
Tietze. 






p. 16, Peter Stuyves- 


Boughton. 


King. 


tt tt 




ant. 










p. 17, Winter. 


Abbey. 


Smithwick. 


tt tt 




p. a8. The Burgo- 


Chase. 


Juengling. 


tt tt 




master. 










p. 38, A Little Sabot. 


Weir. 


Davis. 


tt tt 


^ 


p. 38, A Snowy Day. 


Smith. 


MuUer. 


tt tt 


Gibson, W. H. 


p. 88. 


Gibson. 


Wolf. 


Other eng'rs — 


Highways & By- 








King, Marsh, 


ways, 1883. 








etc.; all after 
Gibson. 


Sangster, M. E. 


p. 18-19. 


French. 


French. 


All by French. 


Home Fairies, 










1887. 
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AUTHOK, TITLE, DATE 



ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 



ARTIST 



ENGRAVER 



REMARKS 



HARPER BROTHERS — CONTINUED 



Society of Ameri- 
can Wood En- 
gravers. En- 
gravings on 
Wood, 1887. 

Wheatley, R. Ca- 
thedrals, 1890. 

Wordsworth, Wil- 
liam. Sonnets, 
1891. 

Wallace, Lew. Boy- 
hood of Christ, 
1893. 



The Listeners. 



Facing p. 151. 
p. 57. 

p. 49. 



Hunt. 



L. R. 



Parsons. 



Mersom. 



Closson. 



Read. 



Hoskin. 



Reed. 



Other eng'i 
King, French, 
Kruell, etc. 



Various eng'rs. 



it 



ti 



Other eng'rs — 
Muller, King, 
etc. 



PUBLICATIONS OF G. P. PUTNAM, AND SUCCESSORS 

NEW YORK 



I rving, Washington. 


P-93. 


Hart. 


Richardson. 




Sketch Book, 










1848. 










^TalesofaTrav- 


Facing p. 206. 


Darley. 


Bobbett& 


Other eng'rs — 


eller, 1850. 


, 




Edmunds. 


Childs, Her- 
rick, Leslie. 


Christmas in 


p. 52. 


McEntee. 


Richardson. 




England, 1867. 


/ 








ft_J«^»^«^^>« * .^kf ^l^«««a 


Facing p. 120. 


Darley. 


Orr & An- 


Various eng'rs. 




York, 1867. 






drew. 




Rip Van Win- 


p. 15. 


« 


Richardson 




kle, 1870. 






&Cox. 




Bryant, W. C. 


t. p. 


Linton. 


Linton. 


All by Linton, 


Thanatopsis,i878 








shows influence 
of Blake. 


The Flood of 


t. p. 


<« 


« 


All by Linton, 


Years, 1878. 








shows influence 
of Blake. 


Thanatopsis 


Six proofs. 


<< 


« 


All by Linton, 


(and others), 1882 








shows influence 
of Blake. 


Austin, J. G. Moon- 


t. p. 


<f 


»t 


(With English 


folk, 1874. 








copy.) 
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ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 



ARTIST 



BNORAVER 



REMARKS 



G. P. PUTNAM AND SUCCESSORS- 



Groesbeck, Telford. 
The Incas, 1896. 



Front. 



Pape. 



:ONTINUED 



Haider. 



All by Haider, 
after Pape. 



PUBLICATIONS OF D. APPLETON & CO. 

NEW YORK 



Sabbath Bells, 1856 


p. 9. 


Foster. 


Evans. 


Printed in col- 
or. Shows use 
of English works 
by American 
publishers. It 
is accompanied 
by another edi- 
tion printed on 
dry paper. 


Punch's Pocket 


p. 143. 


Leech. 


Avery. 


All by Avery. 


Book, 1857. 










Bloomiield, Robert. 


p. 5. 


Weir. 


Evans. 


English Work. 


The Farmer's 










Boy, 1858. 










Bryant, W. C. 


p. 121. 


Foster. 


Dalziel 


<( <« 


Poems, 1858. 






Brothers. 




Appleton's Journal, 


t. p.. The Arab Story 


Boulanger. 




Single leaf. 


Oct. 15, 1870. 


Teller. 








"To accom- 


Prairie Chickens. 


Forbes. 


Filmer. 


(1 tt 


pany Appleton's 










Journal." 










Bryant, W.C. The 




Darley. 


Bobbett. 


Other eng'rs— 


Fountain, 1873. 








Harley, Fil- 
more, Karst, 
Linton, Lang- 
ridge, Har- 
rall, Ed- 
munds, after 
Homer, Fenn 
and others. 


Cooper, J. F. The 


Front, and t. p. 


«« 


Morse. 


Other eng'rs — 


Pioneers, 1873. 








Harley, Hallo- 
well, etc.; all 
after Darley. 
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AUTHOR, TITLE, DATB 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 


ARTIST 


ENGRAVER 


REMARKS 


D. APPLETON & 


CO. — CONTINUED 




Picturesque Ameri- 


pt. 2, p. 28. 


Fenn. 


Bogert. 


In the origi- 


ca, c. 1872. 








nal parts. Most 
of the engravers 
of the period are 
represented. 





pt. 2, p. 29. 


« 


Filmer. 






proof. 


Woodward. 


Harley. 






proof. 


<( 


Morse. 






proof. 


(( 


Quartley. 




Picturesque Europe, 


proof. 


Fenn. 


Morse. 


n 


c. 1876. 












proof. 


Woodward. 


Whymper. 




Picturesque Pales- 


P-35- 




Harley. 


It 


tine, c. 1880. 












proof. 


Fenn. 


Harley. 






proof. 


Woodward. 


Dana. 






2 proofs. 


it 


Juengling. 




Bryant, W.C. Lit- 


p. 15. 


Fredericks. 


Bobbett. 


All by Bob- 


tle People of the 








bett, after Fred- 


Snow, 1873. 








ericks. 


Larcom, Lucy. 


p. 15 


J. A. Brown. 


Harley. 


Other eng'rs — 


Landscape in 








Andrews, An- 


American Poetry, 








thony, Bob- 


1879. 








bett, Harley, 
Lauderbach, 
and Linton; all 
after Brown. 


The Hudson Illus- 


t. p. 


Woodward. 


Morse. 




trated, n. d. 











PUBLICATIONS OF CHARLES SCRIBNER. AND SUCCESSORS 

NEW YORK 



Mitchell, D. G. 


Front. 


Darley. 


Whitney. 


No other il- 


Dream Life, 1 851. 








lustrations. 


Reveries of a 


Facing p. 48. 


Darley. 


Kinnersley. 


Other eng'rs, — 


Bachelor, 1852. 








Whitney, 
Richardson, 
etc.; all after 
Darley. 
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AUTHOR, TITLB, DATB 


ILLUSnUTION SHOWN 


ARTIST 


BNGRAVBR 


REMARKS 


CHARLES SCRIBNERr-CONTINUED 




Holland, J. G. 


p. 48. 


E. J.Whitney. 


Hayes. 


Other eng'rs — 


Bitter Sweet. 








B g e r t , 


1863. 








Whitney, Mer- 
rick & Kin- 
nersley. 


Katrina, 1869. 


p. 133. 


Hennessy. 


Linton. 


All by Lin- 
ton, after Hen- 
nessy & Gris- 
wold. 


Browning, E. B. 


p. 33. 


<« 


<« 


All by Linton, 


Lady Geraldine's 








after Hennessy. 


Courtship, 1870. 










Songs of Home, 


p. 65. 


Fenn. 


Harley. 


Other eng'rs — 


187 1. 








Linton, An- 
thony, Drake, 
etc., after La- 
Farge, Bough- 
ton, etc. 


Favorite Songs, 


p. 168. 


Fenn. 


Drake. 


Other eng'rs— 


c, 1873. 








Anthony, Lin- 


• 








ton, Miller, 
etc., after Mo- 
ran, Church, 
etc. 


Songs of Nature, 


p. 6. 


Miss Hallock. 


Davis. 


Other eng'rs — 


1873. 








Bogert,Jueng- 
ling. Miller, 
etc. 


Scribner'sMonthly, 


p. 589, The Sea- 


Beard. 


King. 


Various eng'rs. 


Mar., 1877. 


Raven. 








Oct., 1877. 


p. 776. Boyesen. 


Eaton. 


Cole. 


First of Cole's 
Portrait Series. 


Dec, 1877. 


p. 145, The First 
Stroke. 




Juengling. 


Various eng'rs. 


Aug., 1878. 


p. 513, Edge of the 
Orchard. 


Giiford. 


King. 


« « 


Mar., 1879. 


p. 665, Modjeska as 
Juliet. 


Photograph 
by Scholl. 


Cole. 


« <« 


Aug., 1879. 


p. 481, Whistler. 


Whistler. 


Juengling. 


tt tt 


July, 1880. 


p. 365, Sand Dunes. 




Kilbum. 


« tt 
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AUTHOR, TITLE, DATE 



ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 



ARTIST 



ENGRAVER 



REMARK! 



CHARLES SCRIBNER — CONTINUED 



Scribner's Monthly 
Feb., 1 88 1. 

St. Nicholas, Nov., 

1873. 
Oct., 1877. 



Feb., 1880. 



Portfolio of Proof 
I mpressions, [ 1 879] . 



Proofs from Scrib- 
ner's Monthly & 
St.Nicholas,i88i. 

Bryant & Gay. 
Popular History 
of U. S., V. I, 
1881. 

V. ii. 



p. 507, The Wolf 
Charmer. 

Front, St. Christo- 
pher. 

P* 793» At the Door 
of the Hut. 

p. 356, Princes in the 
Tower. 

p. 18, Etruscan Fan. 



LaFarge. 



pi. I, The Sower. 



p. 321, 



Lanier, S., Ed. The 
Boys' Froissart, 
1882. 

Thackeray, W. M. 
Chronicle of the 
Drum, 1882. 



Art of the Ameri- 
can Wood En- 
graver, 1894. 

Cook, C. C, The 
House Beautiful, 
n. d. 



Moran. 

Delaroche. 

Riordan. 



Millet. 



Moran. 



p. 418. 
Front. 



« 



pl.24. Cardinal New- 
man. 

pp. 184-5. 



Kelly. 
Kappes. 



Pyle. 



Marsh. 



Bogert. 
Kruell. 
Marsh. 



Cole. 



Photograph. 



Lathrop. 



Bookhout. 



Juengling. 



Various eng'rs. 



«< 



«( 



« 



<« 



<( 



<« 



French. 



G. T. An- 
drew. 

Marsh. 



Proofs by var- 
ious engravers, 
from Scrib- 
ner's Monthly 
andSt.Nicholas. 

Fifty proofs 
by various en- 
gravers. Second 
Series. 
Various eng'rs. 









Other eng*! 

Annin, Clos- 

son, Beard, T. 

&S.Hallawell, 

Heinemann, 

etc. 

Forty India 
Proofs by var- 
ious engravers. 

Most of the 
cuts are by 
Marsh. 
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ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 



ARTIST 



ENGRAVER 



REMARKS 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE CENTURY COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



Selected proofs. 


pi. XVl,TheSphinx. 


Bookhout. 


Bookhout. 


Selected from 


[1881]. 








First & .Second 
Series, Scrib- 
ner's Monthly 
& St. Nicholas. 


Van Renssalaer, 


p. 189. 


Pennell. 


Collins. 


Other eng'rs — 


Mrs. Schuyler. 








Sylvester, 


English Cathe- 








Wellington, J. 


drals, 1883. 








H. E. Whit- 
ney, etc 


Mayer, A. M. 


Front.& t. p. 


Kingsley. 


Kingsley. 


Other eng'rs — 


Sport, 1883 




Mills. 


Mills. 


Davidson, 
French, King, 
Muller, & J. 
H. E. Whit- 
ney. 


Battles of Civil 


p. 352. 


From photo- 


Veltin. 


Various eng'rs. 


War, c. 1884-5, 




graph. 






V. iv. 










Oliphant, Mrs.Mar- 


p. 80. 


Riley. 


Muller. 


Other eng'rs — 


garet. Historical 








Aitkin, John- 


Characters in the 








son, Loggan, 


Reign of Queen 








Tietze, etc. 


Anne, 1894. 








1 


Roosevelt, Theo- 


p. 106. 


Remington. 


Evans. 


Other eng'rs — 


dore. Ranch Life, 








Collins,Jueng- 


1896. 








lin^ etc.; all 
after Rem- 
ington. 


Andersen, H. C, 


p. 223. 


Tegner. 






Fairy Tales, 1900. 








^ 


Old English Mas- 


Facing p. 60. 


Gainsborough. 


Cole. 


All by Cole. 


ters, 1902. 


Mrs. Siddons. 






* 


Italian Masters, 


Front. Madonna. 


Raphael. 


«« 


it €t 


1909. 










Dutch & Flemish 


Front. Portrait of a 


Rembrandt. 


(( 


tt « 


Masters, 191 1. 


woman. 
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ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 



ARTIST 



ENGRAVER 



REMARKS 



PUBLICATIONS OF OTHER NEW YORK PUBLISHERS 



AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 



American Enter- 
prise, No. I, Ed. 
2, 1871. 

The City (v. i, no. 
i), Jan., 1873. 



pp. 6-7. Bacchus 
in America. 

p. 2. 



Hennessy. 



Richards. 



Linton. 



Speer. 



All by Linton. 



BROTHER JONATHAN OFFICE 



Brother Jonathan, 
July 4, 1852. 



t. p.. Battle of Lex- 
ington, etc. 



N. Orr. 



Various engfrs. 



BRUCE AND HUNTINGTON 



Home Ballads, 1865. 
Favorite English 
Poems, 1865. 

Festival of Song, 
1866. 



Facing p. 16. 
Facing p. 76. 



p. 109. 



Darley. 



Nehlig. 



Cogswell. 



Bobbett & 
Hooper. 



Various eng'rs. 
Other eng'rs — 

Andrew, Orr 

& Co. 
All by Bobbett 
& Hooper, after 
members of 
Academy of De- 
sign. 



CARTER AND BROTHERS 



Cowper, William. 

The Task, 1856. 
Grahame, James. 

The Sabbath, 

1857. 



p. lOI. 

pp. 60-61. 



Foster. 



(< 



E. Evans. 



« 



English work. 



a 



4€ 



DELINEATOR COMPANY 



The Delineator, 
June, 1912. 



p. 14, He Put Some 
Manuscript. 



Soper. 



Merrill. 



Single leaf, with 
proof. 
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AUTHOR, TTTLB, DATE 



ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 



ARTIST 



ENGRAVER 



REMARKS 



OTHER NEW YORK PUBLISHERS — CONTINUED 



Harp of I 000 
Strings, 1858. 



p. 31, 



DICK AND FITZGERALD 



Hennessy. 



Avery. 



All by Avery. 
With onginal 
wood block. 



Poor Richard's Al- 
manac, 1851. 



p. 53. 



JOHN DOGGETT, JR. 



Andrew. 



Other engfrs — 
Ann in, Bob- 
bett & Orr. 



DUTTON AND COMPANY 



Longfellow, H. W. 
Wreckof the Hes- 
perus, 1887. 

Brine, M.D. Grand- 
ma's Attic Treas- 
ures, 1891. 



p. 19. 



Front. 



Taylor. 



Northam. 



G. T. An- 
drew. 



«( 



Supervised by 
G. T. Andrew. 

AH by Andrew. 



JOHNSON AND MILES 



Lossing, B. J. Our 
Country, 1878. 



Front of pt. 35 and 
facing p. 759. 



Darley. 



Bobbett. 



In original 
parts. Mostly 
by Bobbett, af- 
ter Darley. 



LANGE, LITTLE & COMPANY 



Strebor. The Shot 
Heard Round the 
World, 1876. 



Facing p. 16. 



Evans. 



Various eng'rs. 



Stems, Justin. 
Osni,c.i9io. 



LENOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 



Front. 



Lewis. 



Lewis. 
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ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 



ARTIST 



BNCRAVSR 



REMARKS 



OTHER NEW YORK PUBLISHERS— CONTINUED 

FRANK LESLIE 



Frank Leslie's New 
York Journal. 
Aug., 1855. 

Frank Leslie's Il- 
lustrated News- 
paper, April II, 
1863. 

April, 18, 1863. 



May 2, 1863. 



Feb. 9, 1867. 



Head-piece. 



pp. 40-41, Marriage 
of Prince of Wales. 



pp. 56-7, Marriage 
of Prince of Wales. 

Four page cut. At- 
tack Upon Fort 
Sumter. 

p. 321, Travellers 
lost in the Snow. 



Linton. 



N. Orr. 



Crane. 



Linton. 



Various eng'rs. 



« 



tt 



€t 



tt 



tt 



tt 



NELSON & PHILLIPS 



Ridgaway, H. B. 
Our Lord's Land, 
1876. 



pp. 282-3. 



Felter. 



Supervised by 
Felter. 



NEW YORK LEDGER 



N. Y. Ledger, Jan. 
11,1890. (Supple- 
ment.) 



pp. 18-19., Illustrat- 
ing The Captain's 
Well. 



Pyle. 



Wolf, 

Tietze, 

Clement. 



N. ORR & COMPANY 



Willis, N. P. Tren- 
ton Falls, 1865. 



p. 16 and facing it. 



N. Orr & 
Co. 



All by N. Orr 
&Co. 



PETTENGILL, BATES & COMPANY 



Hearth & Home, 


t. p. A Bad Farmer. 


Darley. 


Linton. 


Single leaf. 


May 29, 1869. 








with tracing. 


June 5, 1869. 


t. p. A Good Farmer 


(( 


tt 


Single leaf. 


Julys, 1871. 


t.p. ATrusty Friend. 


Townsend. 


Langridge. 


tt tt 
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AUTHOR, TITLE, DATE 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 


ARTIST 


ENGRAVER 


REMARKS 


OTHER NEW YORK PUBLISHERS — CONTINUED 




REDFIELD 




Chapman, J. G. 
American Draw- 
ing Book, 1847. 


p. 169. 


Chapman. 


Williams. 


Other eng'rs — 
Kinnersley 
Herrick, Bob- 
bett, Wright 
& Bookhout. 


SU'ITON & COMPANY 




The Aldine, Mar., 

1873. 
July. 1874. 

The Aldine Alma- 
nac, 1874. 


p. 59, White Birches. 

p. 143, After the 

Battle, 
p. 16, July. 

p. 17, Rip at the 
King George. 


Hows. 
Davidson. 
J. S. Davis. 


Linton. 

Maurand. 

Speer. 

J. P. Davis. 


Various eng'rs. 


TOWNSEND & COMPANY 




Cooper, J. F. Pages 
& Pictures, 1861. 


p. 197. 


Darley. 


Annin. 


Other eng'rs— 
Orr & Co., 
Cox & Rich- 
ardson. 


WIDDLETON 




Poe, E. A. Poetical 
Works, 1864. 


p. 69. 


Pickersgill. 


Linton. 


1 
Other eng'rs — 

Cooper, Ev- 
ans, etc., after 
various ar- 
tists. 



PUBLICATIONS OF TICKNOR & FIELDS; FIELDS, OSGOOD & 
COMPANY; JAMES OSGOOD AND COMPANY; HOUGHTON, 
OSGOOD & COMPANY; TICKNOR & COMPANY, AND THE 
HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 



Whittier, J. G. 
Maud Muller, 
i860. 



P-3' 



Henn'essy. 



Marsh. 



All by An- 
thony & Marsh, 
after Hennessy. 
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LIST OF AMERICAN BOOKS ILLUSTRATED WITH WOODCUTS 



AUTHOR, TITLE, DATE 



ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 



ARTIST 



ENGRAVER 



REMARKS 



TICKNOR & FIELDS, ETC. — CONTINUED 



Tennyson, Alfred. 


Facing p. 5. 


LaFarge. 


Marsh. 


Other eng'rs — 


Enoch Arden, 








B g e r t , 


1865. 








Morse, An- 
nin, Anthony, 
Davis, etc., 
after Vedder, 
LaFarge,Dar- 
ley & Hen- 
nessy. 


Whittier, J. G. 


t. p. 


Fenn. 


Davis & 


First edition, 


Snow Bound, 






Speer. 


no other illustra- 


1866. 








tions. 


Tennyson, Alfred. 


p. 42. 


Hennessy. 


Anthony. 


All by An- 


Locksley Hall, 








thony, after 


1869. 








Hennessy. 


Longfellow, H. W. 


p. 28. 


Hennessy. 


Anthony & 


All by An- 


Building of the 






Linton. 


thony & Linton, 


Ship, 1870. 








after Hennessy 
& Gilford. 


Every Saturday, 


Picnic in the Woods. 


Hoppin. 


Russell & 


Single leaf. 


Sept. 10, 1870. 






Richardson. 




(Supplement.) 










n. d. No. 21, 


Dick Swfveller. 


Eytinge. 


Anthony. 


tt tt 


1870. (Supple- 










ment.) 










Jan. 21, 1871. 


Deer-Stalking. 


Homer. 


J. L. 


tt tt 


Jan. 28, 1 87 1. 


Lumbering in Winter. 


€t 


Davis. 


tt tt 


Feb. 18, 1871. 


p. I $3. Jefferson 
as Rip van Win- 
kle. 


Eytinge. 


Anthony. 


tt tt 


Mar. 4, 1871. 


t. p. Hon. Charles 
Sumner. 


tt 


Linton. 


tt tt 


Whittier, J. G. 


pp. 34-5. 


Fenn. 


Anthony. 


All by An- 


Snow Bound, 








thony & Linton, 


1872. 








after Fenn. 




p. 18. 


t* 


Linton. 


Anthony's 
copy (on India 
paper, with 
Whittier's sig- 
nature). 
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LIST OF AMERICAN BOOKS ILLUSTRATED WITH WOODCUTS 



AUTHOIt, TITLE, DATE 



ILLUSTRATION 8HOWM 



ARTIST 



BNCRAVER 



RBMARRS 



TICKNOR & FIELDS, ETC. — CONTINUED 



Winter, William. 


Hamlet. 


Hennessy. 


Linton. 


All by Linton, 


Edwin Booth, 








after Hennessy. 


1872. 










Longfellow. H. W. 


p. 23. 


Miss Hallock. 


Anthony. 


Some by Lin- 


Hanging of the 








ton; supervised 


Crane, 1875. 








by Anthony. 


Whittier, J. G. 


p. 40-41. 


Moran. 


(« 


All by Anthony. 


Mabel Martin, 










1876. 










Ungfellow, H. W. 


Following 


Miss Hallock. 


*t 


Nearly all by 


Skeleton in Ar- 


Stanza IV 






Anthony. 


mour, 1877. 










Christmastide, 


p. 14. 


Homer. 


tt 


All by Anthony. 


1878. 






• 




Holmes, O. W. 


Front. 


Hitchcock. 


*€ 


Various eng'rs. 


School Boy, 










1879. 










Ungfellow, H. W. 


pi. IV. 


Schell. 


Morse. 


In the original 


Poetical Works, 








parts,variousen- 


1879. 








gr's and design- 
ers, supervised 
by Anthony. 




p. 437. 


Fredericks. 


Sugden. 


Accompanied 
by set of proofs 










of plates. See 










also under 
"Proofs." 


Tennyson, Alfred. 


p. 41. 


Low. 


Kruell. 


Various eng'rs 


Dream of Fair 








and designers. 


Women, c. 1880. 








supervised by 
Anthony. 


Clemens, S. L. 


pp. 198-9. 




F. T. Mer- 




Prince and Pau- 






rill. 




per, 1883. 










Dobson, H. A. Be» 


Front. 


Ramsay. 






wick, 1884. 










Meredith, Owen, 


Front. 


Miss Hallock. 


Anthony ? 


Various eng'rs 


Pseud. Lucile, 








and designers. 


1884. 








supervised by 
Anthony. 
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LIST OF AMERICAN BOOKS ILLUSTRATED WITH WOODCUTS 



AUTHOR, TITLB, DATE 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 


ARTIST 


■NORAVBR 


REMARKS 


TICKNOR & FIELDS 


i, ETC. — CONTINUED 




Tennyson, Alfred. 


Front. 


Dielman. 


Dana. 


Various eng'rs 


The Princess, 








and designers. 


1884. 








supervised by 
Anthony. 


Scott, Sir Walter. 


P-53. 


Fredericks. 


G. T. An- 


** 


Marmion, 188$. 






drew. 




Lady of the 


Front. 


Anthony. 


Johnson. 


Various eng'rs. 


Lake, c. 1882. 








after Anthony 
(with his origi- 
nal sketches). 


Stoddard, J. L. Red 


p. 48. 




Hopson. 


Various eng'rs. 


Letter Days, c, 










1883. 










Byron, George Gor- 


p. 15. 






Various eng'rs 


don, Lord.Childe 








and designers, 


Harold's Pilgrim- 








supervised by 


age, 1886. 








Anthony. 


Scott, Sir Walter. 


p. 101. 




J. Andrew 


Various eng'rs 


Lay of the Last 






&Son. 


and designers, 


Minstrel, 1887. 








supervised by 
Anthony. 


Foster, S.C. Mas- 


pp. 8-9. 


Copeland. 


Murphy. 


Various eng'rs. 


sa's in the Cold, 








after Cope- 


Cold Ground, 








land, supervised 


1889. 








by Anthony. 


Work, H.C. March- 


Front. 


Copeland. 


Andrew. 


Various eng'rs, 


ing Through 








after Cope- 


Georgia, 1889. 








land, supervised 
by Anthony. 


Longfellow, H. W. 


Front. 




Kruell. 


Other eng'rs—- 


Michael Angelo, 








Andrew, Att- 


1884. 








wood, Bern- 
Strom, Clos- 
son, Dana, 
French, Har- 
ley, Johnson, 
Marsh,Jueng- 
ling, etc., af- 
ter Millet and 
others. 
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LIST OF AMERICAN BCK)KS ILLUSTRATED WITH WOODCUTS 



AUTHOR, TITLE, DATB 



ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 



ARTIST 



BNGRAVBR 



REMARKS 



TICKNOR & FIELDS, ETC. CONTINUED 



Dickens, Charles. 
Christmas Carol, 
n. d. 

Hawthorne, Na- 
thaniel. Scarlet 
Letter, n. d. 



Montaigne, Michael 
de. Essays, v. i, 
1902. 

Cowper, William. 
John Gilpin, 1906 

Seaver, Robert. Ye 
Butcher, ye Bak- 
er, 1908. 



p. 98. 



p. 99. 



Front. 

pp. 12-13. 
pp. 12-13. 



Etynge. 



Miss Hallock. 



Seaver. 



(( 



Anthony. 



t* 



M. L. 
Brown. 

Seaver. 



All by An- 
thony, after 
Etynge; copy- 
right, 1868. 

All by An- 
thony, afterMiss 
Hallock; head- 
pieces by Ipsen; 
copyright, 1877. 



All by Seaver. 



PUBLICATIONS OF OTHER BOSTON PUBLISHERS 



CROSBY, NICHOLS & COMPANY 



King,T. S. White 
Hills, i860. 

Harris, T. W. In- 
sects Injurious to 
Vegetation, 1862. 



Front. 



pp. 386-7. 



Wheelock. 


Andrew & 


All by them* 




Filmer. 


after Whee- 
lock. 


Sonrel & 


Marsh. 


All by him. 


Burckhardt. 




Printed for the 
State of Massa- 
chusetts. 



ESTES & LAURIAT 



American Art Re- 


Facing p. 49. Allan 


Hunt. 


Linton. 


Various eng'rs. 


view, V. i, 1 88 1. 


Wardner. 








Hood, Thomas. 


p. 15. 


Harper. 


G. T. An- 


Supervised by 


Fair Inez, 1886. 






drew. 


Andrew. 


Allen, E. A. Rock 


p. 19. 


McCutcheon 


G. T. An- 


Supervised by 


Me to Sleep 






drew. 


Andrew. 


Mother, 1888. 
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LIST OF AMERICAN BOOKS ILLUSTRATED WITH WOODCUTS 



AUTHOR, TITLE, DATE 



ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 



ARTIST 



ENGRAVER 



REMARKS 



OTHER BOSTON PUBLISHERS — CONTINUED 



LEE & SHEPARD 



Hemans, Felicia. 


p. 19. 


Miss Hum- 


G. T. An- 


All by An- 


Breaking Waves. 




phrey. 


drew. 


drew, after Miss 


1880. 








Humphrey. 


Domett, Alfred. Si- 


p. 15. 


Taylor. 


G. T. An- 


All after Tay- 


lent Night, 1884. 






drew. 


lor, supervised 
by Andrew. 


Our Little Ones, 


pp. 214-$. 


Parker. 


G. T. An- 


Supervised by 


May, 1883. 






drew. 


Andrew. 


D. LOTHROI 


> & COMPANY 


Hale, E, E., and 


p. 139. 




Bogert. 


Various eng'rs. 


Susan. Family 










Flight, c, 1885. 










ROBERTS 


BROTHERS 




Gray, Thomas. 


pp. 30-3 1. 


Fenn. 


G. T. An- 


Supervised by 


Elegy, 1884. 






drew. 


Andrew. 


Sermon on the 


p. 35. 


Sandham. 


G. T. An- 


Supervised by 


Mount, 1886. 






drew. 


Andrew. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 



Arr, E. H. New 
England Bygones, 
1883. 



Gray, Thomas. 

Elegy, 1885. 
Goldsmith, Oliver. 

The Hermit, 1886. 



Front. 



Front. 



p. 33, 



Smillie. 



Gibson. 
Shirlaw. 



Juengling. 



Tinkey. 
Juengling. 



Various eng'rs 
and designers, 
supervised by 
Emily Sar- 
tain. 

Various eng'rs. 

All by Jueng- 
ling, after Shir- 
law. 
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LIST OF AMERICAN BOOKS ILLUSTRATED WITH WOODCUTS 



AUTHOR. TITLE, DAT! 



ILLUSTRATION SHOWN 



ARTIST 



■NGRAVBR 



RBMARKS 



PUBLICATIONS OF PORTER & COATES 

PHILADELPHIA 



Moore^C.C. Night 


p. II. 


Schell. 


Lauder- 


Supervised by 


1 


before Christmas, 






bach? 


Lauderbach. 




c. 1883. 












Heber, Reginald. 


p. 13. 


i* 


n 


AllafterSchell, 




From Greenland's 








supervised by 




Icy Mountains, 








Lauderbach. 




c. 1884. 












Tennyson, Alfred. 


p. 37. 


Billings. 


Richardson. 




1 


Gems, c. 1888. 












Burns, Robert. 


pp. 10-11. 


Chapman. 


Filmer. 


All by Filmer, 




Cotter's Satur- 








after Chapman. 




day Night, n. d. 










i 



PUBLICATION OF W. J. HAMERSLEY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 



DeForest, J. W. 
Indians of Con- 
necticut, 1851. 



Facing p. 149. 



Darley. 



Herrick. 



Other eng'rs — 
Richardson, 
N. Orr, etc., 
all after Dar- 
ley. 



PUBLICATION OF JONES BROTHERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 



Crafts, W. A. Pio- 
neers, V. 1, c. 
1878. 



Facing p. 308. 



Perkins. 



Linton. 



Various eng'rs 
and designers, 
supervised by 
G. T.Andrew. 



PRIVATELY PRINTED 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



Billings, E. C. 
Emily San ford 
Billings. 1887. 



Facing p. 55. 



Kingsley. 



Kingsley. 



All by Kings- 
ley, except por- 
trait. 
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PROOFS 



BNGRAVBR 


SUBJBCr 


ARTIST 


REMARKS 


Aikman, W. M. 


[Plate for Bishop Cata- 
logue of Jade.] 


r 




Andrew, G. T. 


[Studies for Paintings in 
Albany.] 


Hunt 


Amer. Art Rev. 


<f 


Sir Walter Scott. 




Japao paper. 


Anthony, A. V. S. 


[Illustrations for " Build- 


Hennessy and 


tt tt 




ing of the Ship/'] 


Gilford. 




« 


[Illustrations for "Lady 
of the Uke."] 


Anthony. 


tt tt 


« 


[Illustrations for " Locks- 
ley Hall."] 


Hennessy. 


tt tt 


Barber, Alice. 


Athlete holding a Ball. 




Scrib. Port. II. 


Bogert, J. A. 


Cedar Scratch. 


Moran. 


tt tt 


Chadwick, C. W. 


Death of Braddock. 


Pyle. 


Hamerton. 


Closson, W. B. 


Winifred Dysart. 


Fuller. 


Amer. Art Rev. 


«< 


Heart of the Woods. 


Closson. 


Hamerton. 


Cole. Timothy. 


Philip IV as a Sportsman. 


Valesquez. 




f< 


Don Alvarez. 


tt 


Japan paper. 


(< 


In the Balcony. 


Goya. 


tt tt 


(( 


Madame R6camier. 


David. 




(« 


Maternity. 


Carridre. 


tt tt 


*t 


Abraham Lincoln. 




tt tt 


tt 


The Cavalier. 


Hals. 


tt tt 


tt 


Mona Lisa. 


Da Vinci. 


tt tt 


€t 


Holy Family. 


Rembrandt. 


tt tt 


tt 


The Lace Maker. 


Metou. 


tt tt 


Dana, W. J. 


"0, River of Tomorrow." 


F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 


Longfellow. 


Davis, J. P. 


Dartmouth Moors. 


Gifford. 


Amer. Art Rev. 


€i 


Day of Rejoicing. 


Abbey. 


Longfellow. 
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PROOFS 



ENGKAVIR 



SUBJBCr 



ARTIST 



RBMARKS 



PROOFS — CONTINUED 



Davis, j. P. 


Eager for the Fray. 


Shirlaw. 




« 


Jefferson as Bob Acres. 


Alexander. 




« 


Longfellow House. 


Schell. 


Longfellow. 


Evans, J. W. 


Becalmed. 


Beal. 


Japan paper. 


<« 


Commencement, College 
of Virginia. 


Belk>ws. 


tt tt 


Filmer, John. 


One legged dancers. 






French, Frank. 


Izaac Walton and the 
Milkmaid. 


Bough ton. 


tt tt 


«« 


Day of Rest. 


Abbey. 


tt tt 


«« 


In the Beech Woods. 


Parsons. 


tt tt 


(« 


The Golden Stairs. 


Bume-Jones. 


tt tt 


It 


Under the Mistletoe. 


French. 


tt tt 


Gamm, A. 


The Reconnaissance. 


De Neuville. 


Scrib. Port. II. 


Grassby, P. A. 


[Examples of wood-en- 
graving used in con- 
junction with type and 
hand lettering.] 






Harley, J. S. 


Priscilla. 


Boughton. 


Longfellow. 


Heard. T. H. 


Lime Hole; London. 


Vanderhoof. 


Scrib. Port. 11. 


Heinemann, E. 


Around the Fireside. 


Reinhart. 


tt tt 


«« 


The Convent Portals. 


Frost. 


tt tt 


Johnson, Thomas. 


Samuel Clemens. 




Japan paper. 


«« 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 




tt tt 


« 


James Russell Lowell. 




tt tt 


Juengling;, Frederick. 


The Burgomaster. 


Chase. 


tt tt 


« 


The Professor. 


Duveneck. 


tt tt 


King, F. S. 


Golden Galleon. 


R. S. Turner. 


tt tt 


« 


Masqueraders. 




tt tt 


« 


Pandora's Box. 


Church. 


tt tt 


Kingsley, Elbridge. 


Landscape. 


Corot. 


tt tt 


<« 


tt 


Daubigny. 


tt tt 


ft 


Little Hill, Autumn. 


Robinson. 


tt tt 


tt 


The Canal 


tt 


tt tt 


*t 


A Quiet Spot. 


Kingsley. 


tt tt 


tt 


Historic Grounds. 


tt 


tt tt 


tt 


White Birches. 


tt 


tt tt 


tt 


A Spring Morning. 


Tryon. 


tt tt 


Kniell, Gustav. 


The Flight of Night. 


Hunt. 


tt tt 


ft 


Benjamin Franklin. 


Duplessis. 


tt tt 
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PROOFS 



ENGRAVER 



SUBJBCT 



ARTIST 



REMARKS 



PROOFS CONTINUED 



Kruell, Gustav. 


General Grant. 


Photograph. 


Japan paper 


t€ 


The Phorcydes. 


Vedder. 




Lauderbach, J. W. 


A Snowy Christmas. 


Schell. 




Linton, W. J. 


Mayflower at Sea. 


Perkins. 




t* 


Sleeping Girl. 


Vedder. 




*t 


Allan Wardner. 


Hunt. 




Merrill, H. C. 


The Enchanted Dryad. 




t* tt 


Muller, R. A. 


Madonna. 






Peckwell, H. W. 


The Evening Meal. 


Bramwell. 


tt tt 


Pettit, F. A. 


The Centaur. 


Mowbray. 


Hamerton. 


tt 


" I have followed the Cur- 
rents." 


Delort. 


tt 


Powell, Caroline. 


Revery. 


Eaton. 


Scrib. Port. II. 


Putnam, S. G. 


Pastoral without Words. 


Pyle. 


Hamerton. 


Robitscher, Bianca 


Vignette. 




On specimen 


Bondi. 






sheet of circular of 
Cooper Union 
School of Design 
for Women, 1868. 


Robitscher, Bianca 


Randolph's Bookstore. 






Bondi. 








Ruzicka, Rudolph. 


[Progressive proofs for 
"New York," see p. 76.] 


Ruzicka. 




Smith, G. F. 


The Castle of Ischia. 


Gibson. 




Smithwick & 


** Darkness of Slumber 


Reinhart. 


Longfellow. 


French. 


and Death." 






Snyder, H. M. 


"A Jaded Horse." 


Schell. 


tt 


Speer, J. T. 


"Thou Brooklet." 


Simpson. 


tt 


Sugden, T. D. 


T. D. Sugden. 


Kelly. 




Tinkey, J. 


Mountain and Sheep.] 






Wellington, F. H. 


Wild Flowers.] 


Bonvin. 




Whitney, J. H. E. 


Jo. 


Whistler. 




it 


Morning Stars. 


Blake. 




tt 


On the Steps. 


Whistler. 




Wolf, Henry. 


At the Window. 


Vermeer. 


Japan paper. 


tt 


Evening. 


Wolf. 




tt 


Thomas Jeflferson. 


Beale. 




tt 


Little Lady Sophie. 


Whistler. 




tt 


The Morning Star. 


Wolf. 




tt 


La Riviere. 


Corot. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Pencil Sketches by F. O. C. Darley for "The Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day" 

(Family Christian Almanac, 1858), "The Bells/' and other illustrations. 
A Collection of Proofs of Book-illustrations by F. O. C. Darley, engraved by Andrew, 

Bobbett, Bogert, Childs, Hayes, Harley, Herrick, Leslie and Whitney. 
Water Color Sketch by A. V. S. Anthony: "Whale's Back Light, Portsmouth, N. H." 
Unpublished Manuscript by A. V. S. Anthony: "An Art That is Passing Away." 
Photograph of A. V. S. Anthony, from portrait painted by his son. 
Vignette drawn by Thomas Moran on Boxwood, ready for the Wood Engraver. 
Landscape drawn by F. B. Schell on Boxwood, ready for the Wood Engraver. 
Large Drawing by Walter Shirlaw, reduced by Photography, and Photograph printed 

on Boxwood. 
Drawing by A. R. Waud on Boxwood, ready for the Wood Engraver. 
Unfinished Sketches drawn on Boxwood by F. O. C. Darley. 
Block engraved by W. J. Linton, ready for printing; with proof from same. 
Block engraved by Henry Wolf (portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson), ready for 

printing; with proof from same. 



New York | A Series of Wood Engravings in Colour | and a Note on Colour 
Printing by | Rudolph Ruzicka | With Prose Impressions of the City by | Walter 
Prichard Eaton | New York | The Grolier Club | 1915. 

With ten full-page illustrations and twenty head- and tail-pieces printed in 
colour. 

Accompanied by proofs of the progressive states of the illustrations, and a set 
of the blocks (three) used in making one of the full-page illustrations. 



INDEX 
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INDEX OF AUTHORS, PERIODICALS 
AND ANONYMOUS PUBLICATIONS 



Aldiiie»66 

AMine Almanac, 66 

Allen, Elizabeth Akers, 70 

American Art Review, 70 

American Enterprise, 63 

Andersen, Hans Christian, 62 

Apples of Gold, 54 

Appleton's Journal, 58 

Arr, E. H. (Pseudonym of Mrs. 

E. H. Rollins), 71 
Art of the American Wood En- 
graver, 61 
Austin, Mrs. Jane (Goodwin), 

57 

Battles of the Civil War, 62 
Benjamin, Samuel Greene 

Wheeler, 56 
Bible, 54 

Billings, E. C, 72 
Bloomfield, Robert, $8 
Brine, Mrs. Mary (Northam), 

64 
Brother Jonathan, 63 

Browning, Mrs. Elizabeth (Bar- 
rett), 60 
Bryant, William CuUen, 57, 58 

W* 59 
Bryant and Gay, 61 



Bums, Robert, 72 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord, 69 

Chapman, J. G., 66 
Child's Paper, 53 
Christmastide, 68 
aty (The), 63 

Clemens, Samuel Langhome,68 
Cook, Clarence Chatham, 61 
Cooper, James Fenimore, 58, 66 
Cowper, William, 63, 70 
Crafts, William A., 72 

De Forest, John William, 72 

Delineator, 63 

Dickens, Charles, 70 

Dobson, Henry Austin, 68 

Domett, Alfred, 71 

Dutch and Flemish Masters, 62 

Eaton, Walter Prichard, 76 
Every Saturday, 67 

Family Christian Almanac, 53 
Favorite English Songs, 63 
Favorite Songs, 60 
Festival of Song, 63 
Foster, Stephen Collins, 69 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated News- 
paper, 65 
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INDEX OF AUTHORS, PERIODICALS 



Frank Leslie's New York Jour- Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 

nal. 65 64, 67, 68 (4), 69 

Franklin, Benjamin, $4 Lossing, Benjamin John, 56, 64 



Gay and Bryant, 61 
Gibson, William Hamilton, 56 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 71 
Grahame, James, 63 
Gray, Thomas, 71 (2) 
Groesbeck, Telford, $8 

Hale, Edward Everett, and 

Susan, 71 
Harp of One Thousand Strings^ 

64 

Harper's Christmas, $6 

Harper's Monthly, $4, 5$ 
Harper's Weekly, 55, $6 
Harper's Young People, $6 
Harris, Thaddeus William^ 70 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 70 
Hearth and Home, 65 
Heber, Reginakl, 73 
Hemans, Mrs. Felicia (Browne), 

Holland, Josiah Gilbert, 60 (2) 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 68 
Home BaUads, 63 
Hood, Thomas, 70 

Illustrated Christian Weekly, 

53. 54 
Irving, Washington, 57 

Italian Masters, 62 

King, Thomas Starr, 70 

Lanier, Sidney, 61 
Larcom, Lucy, $9 



Mayer, Alfred Marshall, 62 
Meredith, Owen (Pseudonym of 

the First Earl of Lytton), 68 
Mitchell, Donald Grant, 59 (2) 
Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de, 

70 
Moore, Clement Clarke, 72 
Morris, Francis Orpen, $6 

New York Ledger, 65 

Old English Masters, 62 
Oliphant, Mrs. Margaret (Wil- 
son), 62 
Our Little Ones, 71 

Picturesque America, 59 
Picturesque Europe, $9 
Picturesque Palestine, 59 
Poe, Edgar Allan, 66 
Poor Richard's Almanac, 64 
Portfolio of Proof Impressions. 

61 
Punch's Pocket Book, 58 

Ridgaway, Henry Bascom, 65 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 62 

Sabbath Bells, 58 

St. Nicholas, 61 

St. Nicholas, Proofs from, 61 

(2), 62 
Sangster, Mrs. Margaret (Mun- 

son), 56 
Scott, Sir Walter, 69 (3) 
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AND ANONYMOUS PUBLICATIONS 



Scribner's Monthly, 60, 61 
Scribncr's Monthly, Proofs 

from, 61 (2), 63 
Seavcr, Robert, 70 
Selected Proofs, 62 
Sermon on the Mount, 71 
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